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A LIFE OF GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE

perate in everything but work. He never smoked. Until
middle life he hardly knew the taste of wine or spirits. In
later years he took a glass or two of wine with his dinner,
and perhaps a glass of brandy or liqueur with his coffee
after dinner, but that was all. His table was bountiful
and handsome as became a man of wealth and position,
but he chose simple food and ate moderately.

Hospitality was his greatest diversion, and in this he
was ably assisted by Mrs. Westinghouse. It was their nor-
mal life to have several guests in the house, and to have a
dinner-party every night. The varied company included
distinguished men of many lands. One recalls having met
there, not merely as dinner guests, but as house guests,
Bonar Law, Baron Takahira, Earl Grey, an eminent Rus-
sian general, and Lord Kelvin, to say nothing of Americans
of the highest position. This may be taken literally, for
at least one President of the United States was his guest
as far as affairs and conventionalities permitted. For many
years such people frequented his home, drawn partly by
matters of specific business or scientific interest and partly
by the combination of dignified thought, broad outlook,
wise judgment, brilliant speculation, and gracious manner
which they found there.

It is no very uncommon thing to see American country
boys from the farms and the small shops rise to high posi-
tions and become the companions and friends of the great
of the earth. We become familiar with such careers in the
land of opportunity. It has been said that "there is no
magician like the enlightened human will," and we might
add, "when it works in the mental and moral stimulus of
freedom." So we like to think of Westinghouse as the nor-
mal result of our institutions.

Westinghouse did not work for wealth. Money to him
was merely stored energy, to be used to extend industry